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shed a lustre on his administration, he looked on them
chiefly as possible obstacles in his path. In the nego-
tiations of the previous year Pitt had insisted that con-
quests made by either party up to the date of signing the
peace should be retained subject to exchanges ; but Bute,
at a time when the capture of Havanna and of Manilla
was imminent, consented to an article providing that con-
quests which were not known in Europe when the peace
was signed should be restored without compensation.
In the same spirit, when he heard that Havanna had
fallen, he wished to have it simply inserted in the list of
places to be restored, and but for the remonstrances of
colleagues who knew the temper of the nation better than
he did, he would have had it so inserted sooner than risk-
a delay in signing the preliminaries by demanding an
equivalent. The French and Spanish Governments were
not slow to take advantage of his pacific zeal, and raised
their tone accordingly. Still, though much was thrown
away by the headlong haste of the English minister,
much remained, and the advantages secured to England
by the peace were really considerable ; as also were the
indirect gains derived from the war which no treaty
could take away.

Preliminaries of peace were signed on November 3,
1762, and on February 10, 1763, converted into a defini-
tive treaty, known as the Peace of Paris, of which the main
articles were in substance as follows : In North
Paris, Feb- America the Mississippi became the boundary
i763yic'on- between the English and the French. The
dkions be- French ceded all they had ever possessed or
i^edandng~ claimed east of the river, except New Orleans
France. ancj ^e island on which it is situated, the
navigation of the Mississippi being declared free. They,
however, retained certain rights of fishing off the coasts
of Newfoundland and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and